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Everyday Manners 


By the Facully of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


lhe book grew out of various discussions re lating to a school 
party. The girls brought to their discussions with the teach- 
ers committee not only their own problems of etiquette but 
those of their brothers and boy friends. Ihe volume that has 
resulted from these conferences is the kindest, jolliest, and 
most sensible book of etiquette for boys and girls that has yet 


appeared. 


It discusses good manners in relation to conduct at home, at 
school, in business, in public places, and at social gatherings, 
and is suited in style and content to children in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and in high school. At the end of each chap- 
ter various prob lems are suggeste -d that may be worked out in 
dramatic and other ways for definite instruction in courtesy 
or in connection with the work of English classes. In eighteen 
fascinating illustrations the artist, Ethel Taylor, has caught 
delightfully the spirit of the authors. Boys and girls will 
laugh at the humor of these pictures; but, having laughed, 
will stop to think. 


A real book —vin 115 pages, including index—which 
will be welcomed by parents as well as teachers. 


Price, 80 Cents 


Discount of 25 per cent. on quantity orders. 


WRITE US YOUR BOOK NEEDS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


Dallas : San Francisco 





Boston 
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products; whereas the nature of the pub- 


licity engaged im by an institution of 


learning affeets its product decidedly. 

If a college, through its publicity, gives 
the public and its own students a wrong 
the fer which it exists, 


dea of purpose 


Wise 


the maintenanee of a 


edueational becomes much more 
than it The 
basie principle on whieh college publicity 


that 


polices 


diffieult would be otherwise. 


ought to be condueted is. I believe, 
hoi merely the college 
{f the 


publicity officer simply tries to spread the 


it should advertise 


itself, but the cause of education. 
fame of the college, to make it bigger, to 
make it outelass other eolleges in the way 
in which a suecessful business enterprise 
outclasses its rivals, he may perfectly well 
and re 
the 


hindering edueation 


the 


succeed ith 


search, for promotion of which 
college exists. 

The college publicity oftieer who thinks 
of himself as a business salesman may, 
for example, adopt the obvious course of 
utilizing athletics as a means of advertis- 
ing. The public at large is hugely inter- 
ested in intereollegiate athletics. Big foot- 
ball games attract thousands of spectators, 
and other thousands, or millions, eagerly 
read the football news displayed on the 
front and pages of the 
the 


the college printed as many times as pos- 


pages sporting 


press, If one wants to get name of 


sible in as many newspapers as possible 


a form of advertising which would serve 


for an automobile tire or a 


admirably 


safetv razor—-one seizes the chanee to do 


this by providing plentiful material for 
the sporting page; and one may be led on 
step by step to advoeate a lenient policy 
towards athletes whose academic work is 
helow the college requirements, to propose 
spectacular trips by athletic teams even 
at the eost of educational standards, and 


possibly even to inspire the alumni of the 


and far-sighted © 


with the notion that when they 


secure for it a star athlete they are there 


college 


by performing the hnmehest possible service 


to college publicity. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE NEEDS ADVERTISING 


Now it would be as silly to say that a 
college should pay no attention to athletic 
publicity as to say that it should neces 
sarily give up intercollegiate athletics be 
eause they detract from its real work. 
Athleties, properly conducted, have their 
uses and benefits; and likewise a due re 
gard for the reputation which a college 
the 


valuable. 


eonduct of its teams 
Yet it is 


tionably true that American college work 


through 


rains 
may also be unques 
by and large, suffers from the cult of the 
athlete; that 


constantly endangered 


educational standards are 


by the enormous 
the 


field or on 


public 
the 
distinetion: and 


emphasis placed by 
the 


intellectual 


upon 
prowess on river, as 
opposed to 
that the popular idea of a college as a place 
which maintains athletic teams rather than 
as a place devoted to the advancement o! 
is dangerous to the sound devel 
College 


learning, 


opment of American edueation. 
athletics get plenty of advertising already ; 


needs advertising is the intellectual 


what 
life of 


One obvious answer to such a statement 


the institution. 


is that if we advertise the athletic prowes: 
of a university, we attract students w! 
will benefit by its education, and we als 
stimulate a popular regard for the inst 
tution which will make the publie mo 
ready to hear of its intellectual aims a 
There is some 
but I 


The man who goes to 


degree ot 


ht 


attainments. 


truth in this contention, dou 


there is much. 
college to play on its football team ma) 
pick up an edueation on the side; but 
s the less likely to get the most out of 


edueation if all the while he is in co 











his work on the team is made much of by 
the intellectual 


achievements of the teachers and students 


nress and pubhe and 
about him are passed over 
The 
only knowledge of a university is that it 


baseball 


interested in its 


as unworthy 


of mention. man or woman whose 


has excellent teams may be the 


chemical research 
doubt it. 


Prof. Rollo Brown came pretty near the 


more 


for this knowledge, but | 


in a recent magazine 
athleties, 


If college 


truth when he stated 
that athleties 


but do not advertise education. 


article advertise 
publieity officers soberly asked themselves 
the the 
pamphlets which they distribute, the mo- 
the 


schools, the pennants or banners or photo- 


vhether news which they issue, 


tion pietures whieh they show in 


ve away, tend to fur 


tend 


eraphs which they g 


ther the true ideal of the college or 
to give students, parents, and the publie 
at large the idea that education is a sort 
life that in- 


mediocrity is to be 


oft by produet of eolleve and 


telleetual eondoned. 


they would be driven, I believe, to the 
conelusion that the whole emphasis in ecol- 
lege publicity should be away from ath 


leties. 

A mistaken zeal for publicity sometimes 
leads to other errors of policy. There 1s 
in the 
Veblen 


play to 


always the temptation for a college, 


interest of what Prof. Thorstein 
ealls a ‘*reputable notoriety, ”’ to 
he gallery; to appoint, let us say, to a 
has 


the 


acant professorial chair a man who 


already wide reputation among 


iS Het- 


thoughtless rather than a man who 
equipped but less favorably known; 


to give honorary deg im- 


the 


rees with vast 


pressiveness To the popular idols of 


moment, regardless of their 


true qualifica- 


TioONns: 


to set up a new department for the 


dy of a new subiect because other ecol- 
leges are doine the same thing and one 
must be in the swim: to lower entrance 
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requirements so as to make things easy fo 


prospective students and thus enable the 


college to make a good showing in num 


bers; in short, to make a weathercock ot 


educational policy ‘‘for the sake of pub 
lieity.’ 
And 


public comment does not 


even if unduly keen attention to 


actually have 
such results, the publicity officer is con- 
stantly tempted to make things look as if 
it had. 


nouncement 


He ean so phrase his 
that the 


be following the fad of the day and trim- 


news an 
college appears to 
ming its sails to the wind of popular opin 
ion, even when in reality it is doing no 


such thing. Publicity undertaken in such 
make it diffieult 


hold a wise 


a spirit for 


the 


may more 


academic authorities to 
and steady course of action. 

It is perhaps a safe general rule that 
considerations of publicity ought never to 


There 


many matters of considerable im 


influence educational policy. are 
it is true, 
portance not directly affeeting educational 
poliey which ought to be handled with an 
for 


lege is troubled with a ‘‘town and gown’’ 


eve to publicity ; if. instanee, a col 
problem, it may reasonably regard this as 


essentially a publicity problem and at 
tempt to solve it as such.* As for eduea 
tional policy, however, the business of pub 
but to 


licity is not to guide it, 


t. Publicity should be the servant of 


interpret 


policy, not its master..* I do not say that 
the publicity officer of a college should 
necessarily be exeluded from the discus 


sion of academic problems. If he is a 


person of sense and sound judgment, his 


advice may prove useful. I say only that 


} lIved with 


each problem should be solved a sin- 
cle view to the educational value of the so 
lution rather than to its publicity lue. 
The solution onee found, it is for tl pub 
licity officer to make the nature of it and 
the reasons for it so clear that the publie 
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cle t ssible be won Honesty is the best policy, not only fro: 
oO to it the point of view of the college, but fron 
\LK VE that of the press and the puble. Th 
\NOTHER temptation of college publicity orderly progress of a nation which derive 
s » aloy thout diserimination, fol ts information of the events of the wor! 
st s which proved useful largely from newspapers, depends upo 
overnment Campaigns in wartime or i the accuracy and reliability of the pres 
dowment { camp s in peacetime to a greater extent than most of us reali 
o ns itives strain at sepsa Publicity, conceived by many IsiIness Nn 
tis results thus—only too oft and politicians as a means of getting p 
0 t little by littl to overstatement pers to print biased or exaggerated m 
and misrepresentation, In a campalen ot terial as news, has done all too mueh 
anv sort, ever ecolleze endowment fun undermine the ethies of the newspaper 
camipalg) t certain amount of boosting profession. The colleges ought to be vi 
and pushing presumably is necessary, al sure that their influence is being exert 
t| rh now. tha he publ s becoming on behalf of the integrity of the press 
more and mo imiliar th the technique If, by interposing a publicity officer b 
of the pop Campaigns of wartime t tween the newspapers and the sourees of 
Ss a question the the old-fashioned the news, they bring about distortion a 
i of modes s not coming into its bias in its treatment, thev are making a 
own again. ft campaign it is an imme very serious blunder. The publicity offi 
(| te and tat ible etter Whiecl s sougchi has no exeuse or existences tf he . 
ind the after effects are comparatively u iot the means of securing for the pape 
mportant. more accurate news than they yuld otl 
The routine publie t\ ot a eolleve oO} wise vet 
the other hat (i, AalmMS at pet manent res ilts 
OPENING I NEW I DS 
n the long run I believe that it is wise 
ror the publicits otticer to err on the side luis at least he must do But | c 
; inderstatement If he writes his an lo much more. He ean render the 1 
nouncements to the press so that an editor istinet service by opening up new fiel 
understanding the situation fully and ree Of news. The old newspaper id , 
maining absolutely unprejudiced for or hat colleges provided only athletic 1 s 
iwainst the eollege would not have to alter and a certain opportunity for Jocose , 
a single phrase in the interest of impa about the strange ideas of professors 
tl lity the news value ot the nad id ial he outlandish pranks of students ( ¢ 
ant incements mav suite omewhat. but Y public t\ has shown that edueatio 
the final result will be beneficial to the ews can be made readable and tha 
colleg | feel sure that ecollevges whieh Versity research offers a fascinating te! 
blow their horn stridently on the theory tory for newspapers to ent The ste 
that publicity is the art of making as uel of the discoveries, inventions, and ¢ 
noise as possible will feel th iblie reae plorations of research are usually bu 
tio sooner or. later. M srepres itio? technieal books. or if thev ge init I 
usually gets found out in the end, and it is | hewspapers, do so in a garbled forn r 
unfortunate for a college to find editors possibilities of eollege publicity in this 
and readers discounting he statements ection have hardly bee! tapped Ni 
issued from its publicity oftice. of research, particularly sciet : 
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yvorKing In =neimwni rhe hie lads and the ‘Why do bovs and Is lea no) 14 


1 . 
esearcn, reveal I 0 ne PUuUoOLIC l some “rhe |. ST) ‘ ) ‘ 
‘ 


ve iS i " 
cee i CLOeCs, 


he labor of the colleg fessor and lal this reason. Why do 1} ma . 50.60 


oratory specialist, helps to bring about a a cent. leave school Wi ! The answe 
ore general understanding of the eal any characterixt ’ 
inction and value of institutions of leat on ‘Dor P ' 
And to creat a de elon a hat onal P le 
nderstanding is, after all. the true fune thines. In snit ; ¢] : 
on of university publicity. | force him to « ' 
RED K L. ALLEN receive more of the thir v) 
HArvarp | : silica wilde itieeileliie ’ om 
oca onal scnoo 0 ’ 
THE PART-TIME GIRI shop work in wi 
THE enthusiastic supporters of the ‘‘find themselves. Put t 


Smith-Hughes bill which provides part- the majority is do ) t} 


time school for bovs and girls in industry uttine in time. 1 ‘ 
‘ + . ] r 4! rm 
w the probiems ol IP eo niwa+rion st 1 released 
nt from the social and Ist l point W he the part-t , 
Or view, Ilere WAS ; ] “re } dv of bhovs wants } ] thine ’ ‘ 
| girls who for ‘ious reasons had not hatas of « ( 
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of youth to grapple with life? Has any 
one attempted to build a vocational eur- 
iculum on the real life plan and thus to 
offer boys and girls the things they start 
out to find in industry 

Que evening last summer on a crowded 
Isroadway ear I overheard the following 
couversation between a young man and a 
virl. The girl’s voice and bearing reminded 
me of the type of girl that makes up our 
part-time elasses in Vocational Homemak 
ne. She was pretty and rather attractive- 
it was largely the quality 
English 


cational 


ly dressed and 
exeecrable 


that led me to speculate on her edi 


of her voice and her 


advantages. 


Her eseort, after condemning the quiek 


lunch devices in the eity, asked casually, 


—) 


Vhere do vou luneh : 
She flushed slightly and her tone changed 
used to 


to one of childish earnestness, **! 


vo to the counter around the corner from 
our place with the other girls, but one day 
[ met a stenographer who always goes to 
46th street. It 


time | 


“# tea room over on Costs 


a lot 


with her I learn something.”’ 


vo and eat 


She finished 


more but every 


with a pathetie naiveté that gripped my 


magination and set me wondering just 


what it is that the 14-17-year-old girl in 
madustry wants to learn. 
Krom our vantage point of social uplift, 
we see her selecting her food unwisely and 
teach her food prineiples and cooking ; 
we see her spending all her money on pretty 
clothes and we teach her economy and 
dressmaking ; we see her as a future mother 
and we teach her child care and home nurs 
v, Beeause this is Vocational Homemak- 
ing the emphasis in each subject is placed 


We feel that 


eook plain an 


on the skills involved. she 


should be able to d whole 


some foods. make economical home made 


clothes, and eare for ehildren as though in- 


spired bv love and science, 


And she IS ali adolescent oir] somewhere 
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between 14 and 17 vears of age! What did 
you want at that age? 
In the heart of 


conscious or an 


oj] 


uneonseious desire to rise 


there is a 


every 
to a higher plane of living—to be 
like that 


and admired. 


more 


this or vir] whom she has see: 
Her efforts to improve he 
self are most evident in her dress. This 
is the easiest channel of approach to the 
problem, for clothes may be bought and 
our whole commercial system conspires to 
making this easy and tempting. But the 
intangible something about the girl she has 
that that 


clothes if 


and admired something 


seen 


goes deeper than seems as 
though all society is conspiring to keep he 


The 


difficult to put in words. 


thing she wants is 
Who ean 


to definite terms the dreams of 14 to 17 


from attaining. 


reduce 


And we wonder at her colorless reactio) 
to our worthy lessons in cooking, sewing 
the em 

Har 

In all 


probabilities her associations with cooking 


home management, and child eare, 
phasis on the skills to be developed. 


we studied her home environment 


sewing, home management, and child ear 
Mueh that 
and irritating in her days has its orig 


the every 


1s sord (| 


are most unpleasant. 
in meeting or refusing to meet 
day duties of home life. 

Then 


we ask her to relinquish a day’s 


pay and come to us and learn how thes: 
duties should be performed, and we fi 

her indifferent and irregular in attend 
anee! And yet the little New York shop 


girl paid more than she could afford f 
her luncheon each day in order that s} 
from her co 


‘learn somethine’’ 


Such 


micht 


panion. thoughts and aspirati 
come into the minds of the most prosa 


What 


hopes and to make the urge even mor 


are we doing to strenethe thes 
? 
sistent : 


What 


to pedagogic language the 


does she want? Can we reduce 
qualitie 


she admired in the stenographer—q: 











which doubtless stamped her as one who 
was able to meet and talk with educated 
people and feel no sense of inferiority? 
This demands a certain poise of bearing, 
vood taste in dressing, ready use of good 
English, and something to talk about. Ls 
this then what the girl in industry would 
ask of the part-time school if ever the idea 
entered her mind that schools might be 
persuaded to give the individual what he 
wants in the way of education? This girl 
loes not want school English, school arith- 
metic, school geography, school history, or 
even school Domestic Science—for if she 
did she would have stayed in school. 

The needs of the 14-year-old girl who 
has refused to go on with her school life 
are the needs of the adolescent girl who 
has somehow failed at the beginning of 
this new period of development to make 
the normal adjustment. As a result all the 
emotional forees so active at that time are 
intensified. The desire for change is so 
urgent that the shop or factory has a very 
strong appeal. This will satisfy a newly 
formed desire to be independent, to earn 
money. Money means more opportunity 
to indulge in pretty clothes, and the 
theater, or moving pictures. For the thea- 
ter she must have with its power to carry 
her far away from this dull world to a life 
that holds her imagination in thrall. She 
tries to gratify her desire for beauty by 
gazing in the shop windows. It is needless 
to say that the usual life of a shop or fae- 
tory girl is a snare and a delusion as a 
means of coping with the emotional forces 
let loose in early adolescence. The satis- 
factions gained in window gazing, at the 
moving picture theater, and the public 
dance halls are likely to be on a low plane 
and that precious spark of desire to ‘‘be 
something’’ which is characteristic of the 
adolescent soul is either completely extin- 
guished or we find her looking wistfully 
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at other girls as did th 
way subway. 

Are we right in assuming that the 
who has left school without finishing the 
eighth grade is likely to fall among that 
large number of girls who fail to adjust 
themselves readily to the life problems of 
this period? The very fact that she has 
left school argues that one of the greatest 
aids to adjustment, intellectual growth, in 
sofar as that is distinetly a school prod 
uet is to be denied her. Every fiber of 
her being demands pleasure, beauty, and 
attention. But having developed no ea 
pacity for recreation involving mental ef 
fort she is obliged to seek those pleasures 
which depend upon sight, sound and taste. 
If the school when it had the chance had 
taken good care to develop in her a dis 
eriminating taste in color. and in all those 
things that contribute to our visual pleas 
ures: if it had made a mere beginning at 
turning her attention toward good art 
rood music, and good drama. this trai 
ing might have served as guidance in 
recreation and in the use of leisure. 

A reeent writer dealing with the ado 
lescent girl says: 

The time for drill is over now; the soul of 
youth is essentially active, and possesses a craving 
for excitement that will not be denied, but finds 
satisfaction in devious ways, when home and 
school are not wise enough to meet its needs. The 
imagination runs riot, too, and must be guided 
into creative channels, lest it waste its energies 
in delusion and dream. Here artistic talents and 
study of literature play an important role, for 
the esthetic on either the creative or the more 


passive appreciative side provides the natural field 


for the play of fancy 

If this is true of girls in general, how 
much more poignantly true it is of the 
girl who has left school, that great balance 
wheel of the mind of youth. 


1 Blanchard, Phyllis: The Adolescent Girl, page 
134. 


—- 
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when she comes back to us in the 


Now 


part-time school shall we give her those 


which she abandoned without re 


things 


school English, school arithmetie, 


yvret 


school geography, and school Domestic 


Seienee, or shall we meet her on her own 
ground and give her that which she most 
this life 


Studies of the delinquent girl show that 


needs in new she has chosen? 
her greatest need is guidance in her leis 
ure hours. Give her ideals and tastes that 
will elevate her pleasures and make whole- 
dream life her 
take care of itself. 


There is another factor which suggests 


some her and vocational 


success W ill 


a new point of view in attacking the edu- 
Results of 


intelligenee tests given to girls in the con- 


eation of the part-time girl. 
tinuation school and in the ninth year of 


the one of our large 


cities indicate a slightly lower plane of 
intelligence on the part of the continuation 


regular school in 


students. The investigator draws the fol 
lowing conclusions: 

It is reasonable to conclude there is a demon 
strable difference between the two groups studied. 
The continuation girls have dropped out of school 
not only because of the lure of the job, but also 
because the schoo] has failed or possibly has been 
unable to develop in both groups of girls an equal 
educability in the intellectual operations required 
of them in the high school curriculum. Whatever 
may be the ultimate explanation of this differen 
tiation, it is evident that a curriculum not inferior 
in quality but different in content and method of 
presentation should be formulated for the con 
tinuation girl.? 


Intelligence tests were given to 134 part- 
time boys and girls in one of our middle 
west cities. 

The results obtained were as follows: 


Average intelligence quotient 91 
39-127 


79-103 


Range 
Range of 50 per cent. of cases 


Psychological Clinic, May, 1920, ‘*The Con 


tinuation Girl,’’ Elmira Ludor. 
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With the average mind rating from 90-100, 
it is fair to assume that the best chances 
for success in this group will not fall along 
lines of intellectual pursuits.° 

herself, the tests 


The girl intelligenee 


and adolescent psychology concur in a 
plea for something different from the usual 
school subjects. 

Psychologists and the girl herself urg: 
us to satisfy her craving for beauty, to 
develop her good taste, and to give he) 
something to talk and to think about. 

Her 
pretty clothes, well kept hair and hands 
feet the Clothing 


classes of Economies depart 


longing for personal adornment, 


should be met in 
the 
Every effort should be 


and 
Home 
ment. made to 
vuide into the channels of good taste this 
desire to look well. Her eraving for color 
and pretty things should be indulged by 
permitting her to make colorful dainty 
clothes as far as possible and by surround 
ing her in the elassroom by innumerable 
examples of good art—in the way of pic- 
tures, textiles, garments borrow from the 
stores, clippings and cuts from magazines, 
and last and most important the constant 
example of a teacher who shows in every 
accent 


detail of her dress and in 


and gesture the unmistakable signs of good 


every 


taste. 

In the Foods elasses her attention may 
be drawn to the physiological factors in 
volved in good looks, the importance of 
diet in maintaining physical vigor and in 
cidentally bright eyes and a good com- 
plexion. Food work based upon the girl’s 
own dietetic needs is entirely justified: 
first, because she is most interested in her 
self at this period and will learn readily 
those things which have a personal bear 
ing; and, seeondly, if we can convince 
West, De 


partment of Education, University of Wisconsin 


From a study made by Professor 
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Clothing and Personal Hygiene are worth 


her that these ideals in relation to 


having, we 
that she will be well able to pass them on 
to others. 

Service 


Cooking and Table 


offer splendid opportunities to acquaint 


Classes inl 
the girl with certain social usages. These 
amenities of cultured living loom large in 
the judgment of the girl at this age. A 
skillful teacher will make the most of this 
and by taking advantage of her sponta- 
eous interest will be able to teach, as by 
produets, many of those things which we 
feel that she ought to know. 

Provision should be made to give her 
thought or dream-life a wholesome trend. 
This ean be done by making sure that her 
opinions concerning sex and love are based 
on truth and ideals. This question can be 
handled with 
course. She may not be interested in child 


suecess in a Child-care 
care from the point of view of helping 
to care for the baby at home, but there 
are other ways of arresting and intrigu- 
ing her attention. Appeal to her awaken- 
ing social sense with such problems as the 
exceptionally child, the nder- 
nourished child, the illegitimate child and 


Interest her 


bright 


the mentally defective child. 
in child training by asking her such ques- 
tions as: To what extent do habits formed 
in infaney and ehildhood determine suc- 
cess in adult life. 5 

With the emphasis placed on the larger 
social values she will enjoy keenly learn- 
ing to bathe and dress a real baby. And 
this is the psychological moment to set her 
right on the origin of life and the facets 
concerning human reproduction. 

She seeks music and rhythm in the dance 
hall and moving picture house. Give her 
musie and rhythm in the school, not as a 


perfunctory part of the weekly assembly, 
but as a part of the curriculum in the 
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of Glee Clubs, 
or light opera, athletic, 


Orchestras, Cantata, 


aesthetie and folk 


form 


dancing. 
In The Youth and the City 
Streets Jane Addams speaks of the long 


Spirit or 


ing of youth for the drama, which eaters 
to the and 
which provides ‘‘a unlike 


‘*veritable house of dreams.’’ 


love of adventure romance, 


life,’’ a 
and helps to 


play 


satisfy that craving for a conception of 
that the actual 
Since the English offered to 
differ in 
regular 


life higher than which 
world offers. 
student 
that 


school, why should it 


the eontinuation must 
the 


not recognize in this 


content from taught in 
harmless longing for the drama a splendid 
basis for interest and motivation. 

Just before Christmas the writer visited 
a voeational school which was housed in 
the same building with the city high school. 
The Fine Arts department was located in 
the vocational school. At that time all of 
the fine arts students were engaged in the 
fascinating job of making Christmas cards 
with original designs and daring but sue 
cessful adventures into the field of color. 

Inquiries about the work brought to light 
the fact that all the ecards had been made 
by high school students—that art was not 
offered in the part-time school. 

This the 


prevalent attitude toward vocational edu- 


incident which illustrates 
cation is of tremendous significance. Many 
schools are shutting Art out of the lives 
of the students in whom the need is most 
urgent. Is it not possible that our voca 
tional schools would be more truly voca 
tional, at least for girls, if they were per 
mitted to try themselves out in the fields 
of Art, Music, and Drama? 

A practical argument in favor of em 
phasizing Home Economies, Applied Arts, 
Musie and the Drama in the education of 
the 


the common complaint that these classes 


continuation school girl is found. in 
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are hard to handle, because they are often 
comprised of pupils of varying ages, dif 


fering greatly in edueational background 


i 


measured by school experience 


if we accept as criteria for curriculum 
makine the needs of the girl in the life 
that she is leading our progress is not re 


the pupil’s achievement in 


The 


needs of girls in industry do not 


strieted by 
school 


moral 


subjects. social, mental and 


vary greatly, regardless of age, and sub- 
jects that lend themselves to the satisfying 
of these needs will present few difficulties 
in the way of adaptations to age, race and 
occupation. 

HeLEN C. GOODSPEED 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTU:E, 


IrHaca, N. Y. 


A COMMUNITY ART SCHOOL 


Painters are but the hands, and poets but the 
aecumu 


Behind 


them crowd the generations of the myth-makers; 


whereby peoples express their 


voices, 


lated thoughts and permanent emotions. 


ind around them floats the vital atmosphere of 


enthusiasms on which their own souls and the 


nourished. 

Addington Symonds, Italy. 
urts became the step-children of the new 
Hendrik Van The Story of 


souls of their brethren have been 
John 
The 


industrial era. 


Vankind 


Renaissance in 


Loon, 


Up to the present, the social scientist has 
not given sufficient deliberate thought or 
attached enough weight to the contribution 
which esthetic values can be made to yield 
to social progress in the community. Per- 
haps the answer is that the social scientist 
will have to acquire something of the 
imaginative power of the artist before he 
rushes in to take hold of the question. No 
adequate attempt has been made to indi- 
cate precisely how creative activity, fos- 
tered by a group of talented workers who 
are stimulated in turn by discriminating 
community interest, can promote an exalt- 
ed type of group-consciousness leading out 
to the larger prospects of an ideal national 
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unity in the United States. Just what is 
the place of art in communal development 
does the community really become 


and 


self-conscious and _ self-appraising 


more 
under the stimulus of free art expression 
and interpretation? It is obvious that the 
statement of these questions is a simpler 
task than the attempt to answer them. 
America is woefully lacking in that 
community solicitude for the welfare of 
developing artists that is so often found 
in European countries, where govern 
ments, national or local, provide on a con 
siderable seale for free scholarships in art 
academies and purchase the pictures of 
obseure but Such 


chases are contributed to the public muse 


capable artists. pur 
ums, or are sent by means of traveling ex 
hibitions throughout the land to awaken 
intelligent appreciation of contemporary 
art activity. In a word, the death of the 
artist is not a fundamental prerequisite to 
his aeeeptance. 

Let us look more closely at the situation 
in the United States. 
pecting to find here an intellectual haven, 


The new-comer, ex 


frequently faces, instead, a crushing indif 
ference, an oppressive lack of understand 


Real eonnoisseurship and a diserim 
| 


ing. 
inating patronage of the efforts of the 
newer groups are missing. Across the 


bargain counter, high prices and intrinsic 
values are confused. Fabulous prices are 
offered old 
Velasquez, a Gainsborough, but very little 


for masters—a Rembrandt, a 
support is accorded those who are at work 
in our midst to-day and who might help 
America achieve her art destiny. 

If America is ever to issue a Declaration 
of Independence in art matters as it did 
through Emerson, in matters intellectual. 
it will have to replace a cold, self-seeking 
art patronage by a newer patronage in 
which whole communities will participate 
in the spirit of the common sharing of the 
which ought t 


common opportunities 
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the democracy. Our art 


natronage as a rule is distorted because it 


characterize 


depends too much upon the ecaprice of 
wealthy buyers, the social ambitions of 
their families, or alas, too frequently, on 
the salesmanship of clever dealers! The 
modern Lorenzo the Magnificent will be 
the whole people awakened to the message 
of canvas and stone, and eager to help 
creative activity, wherever manifest, to the 
full fruition of its powers. 

The considerations 
prompted by a desire to relate the ideals 
and activity of the East Side Art School 
of the Edueational Alliance, New York 
City, to the problem of the conscious crea- 


foregoing are 


tion of a composite culture or a unique 
inter-racial civilization in America. The 
discussion is based on the idea that a dis- 
tinet American culture, with evolutionary 
ideas and the propelling 
power, is something still to be achieved. 
The cultural activity of the immigrant, 
even though alien in social origins and his- 
torical backgrounds, vet finding expression 
through loeal or neighborhood undertak- 
be an instrumentality of over- 
importance in deriving a new 
of the chaos of present racial 


practices as 


ings, will 
whelming 
unity out 
diversities. 

The creating of influences 
favorable to the further release of original- 
ity in our racial groups and the harnessing 
of these forces to the service of society as 
a whole is perhaps the most fascinating as 
well as the most difficult task of public 
education. And yet the task is delegated, 
or too often overlooked entirely. Too much 
reliance is placed on the spontaneous but 
likewise sporadic efforts of individual 


spiritual 


localities and interested individuals within 
the localities for the elevation of group- 
life ; too little is done to bring into effective 
play those most sensitive instruments of 
social control and support which will give 
to individual enterprise and initiative a 
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larger lease of life. In America we have 
vet to take long strides if we are to emerge 
from the present anarchic stage of develop 
ment relative to community encouragement 
of the free unfolding of talent and genius 
on a new and free soil 

The East Side Art School began as an 
experiment eight years ago to supply a 
fundamental socio-esthetic need. Its origin 


was individualistic; its purposes, com 


munal. The original impulse to create 
this unit of cultural activity was lodged 
in the heart of its founder and present 
director, Abbo Ostrowsky, a Russian- 
American artist. The 
prises classes in painting (oil and water 


school now com- 


color), drawing (charcoal, crayon, pencil), 


modeling, etching, children’s drawing, 
batik and pottery. On March 14, 1917, 
the editors of The Outlook declared: 


‘*These classes mark the beginning of an 
epoch in authoritative popular art instruc 
tion, of interest to all who care either fo 
civilization in general or art in 
lar.*’ 

The public statement 
Ostrowsky in April, 1919, gives a clue to 
the ideals which prompted him to unde: 


particu 


made by Mr. 


take his present work: 


In the stream of immigration which for some 


years has been directed to these shores tron) 


eastern Europe, among the thousands who have 


come to us for refuge from unjust persecution, 
there are many who carry in their bosoms, to 
gether with the hope for a better future, the cul 
tural treasures of their past Before such an 
immigrant is able to appreciate the better side 
of American life he faces a severe struggle fo: 


existence and often as a result loses his grasp 


on these finer cultural elements which prove to be 
Among these 


an asset to American civilization 


intense love of fine literature and 
What a 


their abilities were 


traits are an 
of the 


comers would make if 


arts. contribution these new 


enc 
aged, appreciated, developed! 

The 
task strongly believing in the 
with the 


founder of this art school undertook his 
need of a school 
needs of the 


this art center, ¢ 


designed in accordance 


immigrant. In establishing 
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is not intended merely to add another school t 


to 


those alre idy 


existing If the eultural standard 


of a nation is determined by its popular and 


ntelligent appreciation of art, then institutions 
of edueational and social service should earnestly 
consider the value of authoritative popular art 
instruction. People who are willing to come after 
hard day’s work to study art—their only object 
being to cultivate their minds for a higher con 
ception of life—can not be neglected without a 


loss to the community 
The East Side Art Sehool started on its 
career as a free art class of two pupils at 


the University Settlement, at Eldridge and 


Rivington Streets, in the heart of New 
York’s most populous district. Mr. Os- 


trowsky invited the young people of the 
neighborhood, many of them factory and 
shop workers during the day, to attend the 
studio, a converted elub room on the sec- 
ond floor. In a short time, it grew into a 
group of thirty odd members who gath- 
ered two or three evenings a week for the 
purpose of freely expressing their emo- 


tional reaction to the crowded life palp- 


tating everywhere about them. They dis- 
animatedly their hopes 
the 
the 


Live 


eussed freely and 
and record 
the pathos, 
neighborhood. 

models—members of the Settlement. 
the neighborhood, cloak 
operators, fish dealers, coal carriers, push- 


of being able to grasp 


ideals, the sympathies, 
aspirations of the 
youngsters of 


cart peddlers, Talmudic scholars and char 
acteristic patriarchs formed a motley pro- 
the The 


bers of the class ranged in from 12 


cession from very start. mem- 
age 
to 22. 


Almost none of them had had any 
art training, yet in a short time they were 
able to produce work which art eritics 
individualistic, 
1917, Mr. 
Ostrowsky reorganized and enlarged his 
The Educational 
Alliance, a community educational institu- 


characterized as_ strong, 


and above all, promising. In 
classes. 


group of art 


tion, recognizing the cultural significance 
of this work and the community service to 
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be rendered through it, offered its facilities 


and support. Here he has received enthu- 


siastie encouragement and assistance. The 
directors have made extraordinary con 
cessions in departing from their cus- 


tomary methods of supervision, suitable 
for other types of educational enterprise. 
and have aecorded the art school the full 
est measure of freedom in the working out 
of its problems. 

Director Ostrowsky is not only an artist 
himself, but an art teacher who knows the 
functions of a teacher. He be 
that truly 
charged with an inherent eapacity for self 


proper 
lieves every artistic soul is 
expression which no measure of informa- 
tion regarding traditional technique wil! 
bring into the foreground as readily as the 
direct peneil and brush. 
This not that the 
study of technique is waived as of no con 
but it does imply a different 
approach to the 
When a member is admitted to the class, 


approach with 


does mean, however, 


sequence, 


problem of technique. 


the instructor’s first task is to make a 
study—a psychological study of personal 
ity and equipment—for the purpose of 


discovering those qualities of individuality 
in the pupil which training will elicit and 
The looks 
upon him as a potential artist needing de 


bring to maturity. instructor 


velopment. Consequently, training in 
technique is made to parallel creative de 
velopment. The laws of proportion, of 
perspective and so on, are not lightly cast 
aside but the student is stimulated to work 
his way through these principles for the 
purpose of discovering a way of his own, 
a way of expressing the ideals which are 
the characteristic products of his person 
ality. 

The director refuses to formulate courses 
of study to be projected into a matrix of 
standardization. The 

protest 
instruction. 


school is almost a 


against mechanical 


Freedom 


subconscious 


methods of is the 
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kev-note of the work but not freedom pur 
chased at the eost of rigorous application 
The 


nersonal. intimate relation between student 


and painstaking, persistent study. 


and instructor is always maintained. 


from 
Thus, too. 


Progress and achievement result 
mutual help and self-criticism. 
such students as do not possess the ere 
ative spark drop by the wayside, but they 
have profited by their contact with art in 
ts creative aspects, and their gain of new 
insights lays the foundation for a deeper 
artistic appreciation amidst other daily 
pursuits. 

The children’s drawing class in charge 
of Mrs. Aline D. Fleisher is instinet with 
will eareful watching 


promise. It bear 


and devoted study. The flexible purpose. 
finding something of fulfillment here, is to 
vive the children of the neighborhood an 


The 


fantasy are re 


opportunity for free 


child’s 


expression. 
imagination and 
lieved of academic restraint, even as in the 
ease of the older pupils. The children in 
their innocence and naivete frequently do 
such not be at 
Their 


innate 


daring things as would 
tempted by the older trained mind. 
work freshness and 


shows such 


vigor! Others, older and more sophisti 
cated, might profit by such simplicity. The 
class in etching is capably led by William 
Auerbach-Levy, well-known to American 
collectors, who has produced exceptionally 
Much 


attention is devoted here to the portrayal 


encouraging results at the school. 
Another school fea 
ture is the batik elass, directed by Miss 
Ella Ostrowsky, where color and design 


of community types: 


are emphasized; the possibilities of wide 
applieation added 
cance from a community viewpoint. 


give this work signifi- 

In connection with the work of the art 
classes, provisions are made for a variety 
of cultural activities, designed to enlarge 
the background of the members, and aim- 


ing to enrich personality. Courses of lee- 
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tures, with suggestions for reading pro 
grams, are offered to the members and 


invited guests of the neighborhood, in lit 
erature, history of art, the development of 
culture, ete. Edueational activity of this 
the 
sidedness so frequently characteristic of 


sort may assist in overcoming one 


the art student. 


In an article for The International 
Studio of December. 1917. entitled ‘‘ An 
East Side Art Movement.’ Walter A. 


Dyer made these interesting observations 
These 


that can 


students of drawing represent a class 


contribute something vital, something 
American art if 
Their pre 


peculiar to themselves; 


significant and colorful, to our 


they are given a chance dilections and 


tastes are their abilities 


and their limitations reveal int¢ 


sting contrasts 


Still life they can manage with success, particu 


larly when it involves a skillful arrangement of 


color. Their landscapes, however, are, as a rule, 


crude. Living, as they have, the pent-up life of 


cities, with economic pressur they 


paramount, 


appear to have lost something of human appre 


ciation of scenic beauty and the moods of Nature 


It is in the human figure that the art of the 
tenements excels. 
Looking at the matter academically, it is 
g 


good sign, this tendency of a class to express its 


artistic feeling in the delineation of the human 


face and figure. Our American artists have often 


excelled in portraying pure nature, the landsecap« 


and marine. Still, the noblest study of mankind 
is man, and our American art needs just what 
these Slavs and Jews and Orientals and immi 
grants from warm southern Europe can con 
tribute. They can give us depth of thought and 


feeling, vividness, sympathy, mysticism, and emo 


mman soul as 


tion, and a fresh conception of the h 
expressed in the human form and face 

In discussions with student-members of 
the school, this seemed to be the in port ot 
their message: Here we live in an environ 
that 


We are encouraged to think of our 


ment is conducive to original expres 


sion. 
work as being creative—never as merely 
so many formal academic practice lessons 


before original 


endured 
When we 


the day's work, we know that we are enter 


which must be 


activity begins. come here fo 
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ing a studio not a ¢lassroom. It all seems 


to make a subtle difference in our attitude 
It seems to throw on 


and our effort. uS a 


for our development to 
We feel that 


the 


responsibility 
which the members respond. 
we are doing the things which heart 
prompts and our experiences demand. We 
know that, with the friendly counsel of our 
director (restraints he never imposes) we 


are working towards a nobler. a more 
imaginative, a more spiritual conception 
of surrounding life—and an untrammeled 
interpretation of it. We want to reach out 
and touch the hearts of our people. We 
desire to achieve a better understanding of 
their common emotions; we want to relate 
ourselves to the background of their acecu- 
We 


We want to quicken 


mulated experiences. want to stir 


their imaginations. 
the pulse of popular appreciation. 

In conclusion, we revert to the consid- 
erations with which we began this paper. 
The influ- 


enees in the democratic re 


conscious control of eivilizing 


America for 
ordering of society does not lie outside the 
realm of plausibility. The art enterprise 
we have been describing points a possible 
way. Implicit in the foregoing reflections 
is the spirit of mutuality—the spirit of 
vive and take. It is as much the sublime 
opportunity of the immigrant to make the 
American life, 
America to offer 


worthiest contributions to 


as it is Imeumbent upon 
him the widest opportunities for cultural 
and economic self-development. The civ- 
ilization that is building here, if it is in 
evolutionary- 
spiritual the 


premises of its educational processes, must 


promoting 
eulture as 


earnest about 


standards of 


constantly raise the searching question as 


to whether it is creating a milieu most 


favorable to the unleashing of the creative 
impulses and energies of the new-comers : 
or whether its mechanism and industrial 
demands, its destruction of leisure, are not 


throttling those very spontaneous contribu- 
y 3] 
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tions and eulture-values which the immi- 
grant groups are expected to yield for the 


enlargement of the American point of 


view and the enrichment of its life. 


Davip ROSENSTEIN 
HARLEM VOCAT 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AT ST. LOUIS 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX of the 238 


colleges and universities holding membership 


in the American Association of Collegiat: 


were eleventh 
meeting of the 
St. Louis, April 25-27, 

; The 


included 35 states, from Maine to Oregon and 


Registrars represented at the 
association which took place at 
Washington Uni 


range 


with 
versitv as_ host. geographical 
California to Georgia, and also Canada. 

The meeting was in charge of Vice-president 
Gannett, registrar of the University 


Walters, 


The association 


James A. 


of Maine, and Secretary Raymond 


dean of Swarthmore College. 
telegraphed its good wishes to President Arthw 
G. Hall, registrar of the University of Michi 
gan, who is convalescing after an operation 
The greetings of Washington University wer 
presented by Chancellor Frederic A. Hall. 
Walter Humphreys, registrar of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, gave the oper 
ing address, “The Registrar’s Field and Oppo: 
tunities.” He that the registrar 
should rank as a major administrative officer, 


declared 


serving his institution in the manner in which 
a production engineer functions in an indus 
trial organization. “Concerned as we are wit! 
records, statistics and more or less routine, the 
temptation to become mechanical is strong 
Our greatest opportunity is on the human side 
of our work, that we may help make the um 
versity run smoothly.” 

“The Mortality Rate in 
Freshman Classes,” Hugh H. Caldwell, regis 


trar of the Georgia School of Technology, pre 


Diseussing Ow 


sented statistics based on replies from regis 


trars and deans of 107 institutions in all part 


of the United States: 











Freshman 


Freshman 


enrollment mortality 


Institutions 


’ state universities 26,986 33.3% 

18 state colleges 9.372 31.4% 
$3 privately supported insti 

tutions 15,187 28.0% 

22 schools of technology 10,745 34.4% 

6 miscellaneous 3,636 30.5% 


In the course of one year these 107 institutions 
ose 18,570 freshmen. If we take the collegiate 
nstitutions of America as a whole, admitting an 


nually over 100,000 freshmen, the freshman mor 


tality, on the same basis, amounts to at least 


2,000 students. Let us assume, in the ab 
sence of accurate data, that 12 per cent. are lost 
on account of lack of funds, 


ete., and 20 per cent. on account of partial or 


transfers, illness, 


absolute failure in studies. On this basis we 


have 20,000 freshmen a year who fail so badly 
that they voluntarily or involuntarily withdraw. 
new registrars in fundamentals 


To instruet 


of the registrar’s work, three sessions and 
numerous private conferences were held for a 
class of nearly 60 members. This class work 
was under the direction of Ezra L. Gillis, regis- 
trar of the University of Kentucky, who was 
association for vears. 


secretary of the many 


The faculty was made up of registrars recog 
nized as experts in various lines. 

Technical aspects of the registrar’s work was 
the general topie of the afternoon session of 
April 25, at which papers were read as follows: 
“Transeripts and letters of honorable dismis 
sal,” G. W. Lampke, of Washington Univer- 
itv; “The A. A. C. R. uniform transcript 
blank,” John G. Quick, of the University of 
Pittsburgh; “Uniform certificate fer candidates 


for medical schools,” C. R. Compton, of the 
College of Wooster; “The problems of 
credentials and altered entries,’ by Edward J. 


false 


Grant, of Columbia University; “Entrance and 
collegiate credit for foreign students,” by G. P. 
Tuttle, of the University of Illinois; “The gen- 
eral problem of absences,” by Alan Bright, of 
Technology; “An 
Spencer, 


the Carnegie Institute of 
automatic absence system,” by W. G. 
of Franklin College. A 
pointed on uniform blanks with instructions to 
Sac. 


committee was ap- 


National Association ot 


Principals regarding entrance 


conter with the 
School 


ondary 
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ertificates, with the American Medical \sso 
lation regarding medical school blanks, w 
various colleges and universities egardi M4 ‘ 
uniform transcript blank, and with the Int 
lraternit Conterence regarding a unitorm 
blank to reporting to Greek lette iratert 
Officials the scholarship grades of frater 
men. This committee comprises Mr. Quick, of 


Hall, ol 


Comptor a 


he University of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Michigan, and Mr 
W ooster. 


After relating typical instances ot 


University ot 
the College ot 
Traudulent 
students in connection with 


practices among 


eredentials, Mr. (rant, ol Columbia, advocated 


the use of satety paper tor college transcripts 


so as to reduee the chanees for erasures, and a 


faithiul following of the association’ long 
standing recommendation § that transcript 
should not be given to the students but should 
be mailed trom their original source to the 
final destination. 

Evidence that administrators of American 


colleges and universities have been too liberal 


in evaluating certain foreign credentials was 


presented by Mr. Tuttle in h hit 


study of cre« 


for foreign students. As a committee to colle 
further data, particularly respecting China, 


Japan and India, the chair appointed Reg 


Tuttle, of the University of Illinois, Dean Rt. B 
English, of Washington and Jefferson College, 


and Registrar Thomas EF. Steckel, of Ohio 


Wesleyan University. 

Following Mr. Bright’s presentation of the 
general problem, Mr. Spencer described the ab 
University and 


svstem used at Colgate 


at Franklin 


sence 


College, by which anv absence 


automatically a 


from class for any reason 
“ent” and by which a bonus is granted fo 
perfect attendance of one tenth the number of 
hours of any conrse and a penalty is exacted ot 
one tenth for each eut. 

\{ practical demonstration was given betore 


the association en the morning ot April 26 a 
idents are regi 


Wea 


ing a freshman cap, Registrar Grant, of Colum 


to how numbers ot 


rreat 
tered at three of the largest universities. 
bia, passed before a group ol members of the 
association designated as Columbia officers and 
clerks. By 


several steps were illustrated. 


dialog and action, the 


means ol 


The registration 








5OO 


vrocedure at the University of Illinois was 
I 


shown by Registrar Tuttle, who passed from 
table to table, marked as various offices. Speci- 
mens were distributed of the strip blanks filled 
out by Illinois students and officers. A similar 
explanation of the registration procedure in 
the College of Literature, Scienee and Arts of 
Minnesota was given by Registrar West. 

Miss Florence I. MeGahey, registrar of the 
University of Nebraska, described Nebraska’s 
new system of pre-registration, which “is really 
a plan of early registration in that it takes 
place before the close of the preceding sem- 
ester.” 

As one solution of the problem of “A work- 
able method of keeping registration statisties,” 
R. M. West, of the University of Minnesota, 
Minnesota to dis- 
differential be 
tween registration and student load. 


Fred L. 


University, in his paper, “Standardization of 


submitted the chart used at 


close from week to week the 


Kerr, registrar of Northwestern 
enrollment statisties,” 
of the Business Officers’ 


mine a enrollment, 


reperted upon the desire 
Association to deter- 
especially in 


Mr. Kerr laid 
down four principles for standardization. 


standard of 
connection with cost aceounting. 
Along somewhat the same lines was the 


“The 


by Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College, 


paper, scope of registration statisties,” 
who defined regular full-time students, part- 
time students, summer school students and ex- 
and students as the 


tension correspondence 


terms are used in the annual ScHOOL AND 


SOCIETY article on registration statisties. 


“The sophomore year—A_ scholastic erisis” 
was diseussed by Miss F. Isabel Woleott, regis- 
trar of Oberlin College, whose conclusion was 
that “Sophomores do not need to be guarded 
but guided.” 

Adam Riesenberger, registrar of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, reported upon his re 
cent study of “Methods of admission to engi 
neering schools.” 

In the 


students or less, papers were read as follows: 


sectional group of colleges of 500 
“Opportunities for earning the bachelor’s de 
Melville, ot 


Clark College; “The relation between the dean 


gree in three vears,” by Cary E. 


and the registrar,” by Marshall Adams. of 


registrar’s an 


Georgetown College, Kv.; “The 
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nual report to the president,” by James A 
Campbell, of Knox College; “Ranking systems 
vs. grading systems,” by F. T. Owen, of the 
College of Emporia; “The study graph for the 
individual student,” by Miss W. Augusta 
Lantz, of Hood College. 

At the morning session of April 27, J. T 
Caldwell, of 
sioner of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity, ad 
dressed the association on “The scholarship of 


Cleveland, scholarship commis 


fraternity men.” He urged the adoption of a 
uniform blank for all colleges in reporting the 
grades of fraternity men to fraternity officers 

Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., of the University of 
North Carolina, presented the results of his 
study of “Reports to parents and students,” 
and suggested three points toward making re 
ports more useful. 

Edward R. Gay, assistant dean of Harvard 
College, read a paper on “The general exam 
inations as a requirement for the bachelor’s 
decree.” 

An account of “The Maryland Experiment” 
in the plan of sectional meetings of registrars 
was given by W. M. Hillegeist, of the Umi 
versity of Marvland. In view of the success of 
this and other similar gatherings, the associa 
tion decided to hold its next national meeting 
in 1924 and to eneourage registrars to organize 
by states, under association auspices, for meet 
ings in 1923 to take up loeal problems. 

Officers were elected for 1922-24, as follows 
President, James A. Gannett, University of 
First Frilevy, 
Agricultural and Mechanieal College of Texas; 
Second Vice-president, Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., 
North Third Vice 
president, Carrie Mae Probst, of Goucher Col 
lege; Secretary, John G. Quick, University ot 
Pittsburgh; Treasurer, W. M. Hillegeist, Uni 


Maine; Vice-president, C. E. 


University of Carolina; 


versity of Marvland. 
Under the R. B. 
Purdue University, there was an exhibition 0! 


direction of Stone, 0! 
oftice appliances and registrars’ equipment and 


forms, 


THIRTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE HARVARD 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THe financial problems of the univers 
and the work of the great educational found 


tions were the topies of discussion at the thi 











192°) 


Vay 6, 


annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
{ssociation at Cambridge on April 29. Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, General 
Edueation Board, Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of 


president of the 


e Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
ot Teaching, and Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, of 
ie American Council of Edueation, Washing- 
ton, were the speakers at the morning session. 
Dr. Buttrick summarized the Rockefeller gifts 
© edueation, giving special attention to the 
of the farm other 


demonstration and 


in the Southern 


esults 
education work 
Furst reviewed the history of 


He said: 


agricultural 
States. Dr. 
philanthropies. 


Endowed philanthropies have peculiar oppor 
tunities in the United States, since our govern 
nental agencies, as compared with those in 
Europe, leave so many more matters of public 
welfare to individual effort. Almost everything 
that our governments now do was done at first 
through private initiative, and endowments fill a 
way for governmental 


place in preparing the 


action. It is clear that the adequate resources, 
able guidance, and skilled workers of the founda 
tions make possible a freedom and independence, 

comprehensiveness and continuity not otherwise 
ittainable, and that these characteristics not only 
meet real public needs but also encourage and aid 
other efforts for the public welfare. 


Dr. Capen deseribed the work of the Amer- 
can Council on Education. 

Immediately after the meeting at Sanders 
Theater the association held its annual dinner 


at the Harvard Union. Dean Henry W. 
Holmes of the Graduate School of Education 
presided, and the speakers were President 


Lemuel H. Murlin, of Boston University, Chair- 
man Henry Pennypacker, of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Admission, and Professor E. E. Day, 
of the department of economies at Harvard. 
President William A. Neilson, of Smith Col- 
lege, had been scheduled to speak, but was de- 
tained at Northampton by illness. With the 
exception of Mr. Pennypacker, who discussed 
college entrance policies, the speakers 
cussed problems in the use of college endow- 
ments, especially the problems brought about 
by the tremendously enrollments 
which the colleges have experienced in the past 
two or three years. 


dis- 


increased 
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William L. W. Milton 


Academy, was re-elected president of the asso 


Field, headmaster ot 


ciation. The other officers elected were a- 
follows: Osear C. Gallager, superintendent ot 
schools at Brookline, Mass., vice-president; 


Hai 


instructor 


A. Shaw, of 
Beatlevy, 
in education at Harvard, treasurer; and David 
T. Pottinger, of the Harvard University Press, 
auditor. The executive committee for next 
vear will inelude the officers and the following 
Professor Rov Davis, of Boston 


Assistant Professor Edwin 


vard, secretary; Bancroft 


other members: 
University; Harry D. Gaylord, of Browne and 
Nichols School; John W. Wood, principal ef 
Rindge Technical School; Mrs. 
Prince, of Boston 


and Lueinda 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND THE RURAL 
SCHOOL 
“Tue problem of assisting the rural school 
to serve in the best possible way the interests 
of to-day’s boys and girls who may be to 
morrow’s farmers, is of particular concern to 
the United States Department of Agriculture,” 
says the department in a statement issued on 
April 24. “For many of 
rural schools offer the only training or educa 


these children the 
tion they will ever get, and the courses of 
instruction should therefore be shaped with 
special care.” 

Pointing out that the outlook for the rural 
boy or girl is, as a rule, toward life on the 
family farm or on some other farm, and that 
the rural school should be able to furnish agri 
cultural training which will give a higher ap 
preciation of farming as a vocation, the de 
tells 
teachers of rural 
states, the Division of Agricultural Instruction 
of the States Relations Service, in cooperation 
with the state departments of education and 


partment how, in order to assist the 


schools in several of 


the state colleges of agriculture, has prepared 
These 


are planned so that the students may appl) 


outline courses in agriculture. courses 
what they learn to the best systems of farming 
The lessons are also arranged 
that pupil- 
may apply what they learn in school to work 


in their district. 
in order of seasonal sequence, so 
actually under way on their own or on nearb: 


tarms. 
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Courses for Ohio, Wisconsin, Marviand, and 


Virginia have been completed and have been 


n use during several vears past. More recently 
courses have been prepared for the states of 


while at the 


North 


present time specialists in 


Arkansas and Carolina, 


agricultural educa 


tion otf the Department of Agriculture are 


working on a course tor Oklahoma. 
Fach state manual contemplates a two-yea 
course in agricultural instruction. In smaller 
rural schools the two grades pursuing this work 
may be combined and the entire course given 
in alternate vears, thus reducing the number of 
recitations. In consolidated and larger graded 
schools where it is possible to have two classes 


ot suitable size, the work should be taken as 


outlined in the manual. 


A SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 


NEWTON, MASS. 
THE adoption of the junior high school plan, 
the reorganization of the city’s three high 
schools under one administrative head and a 


great development of the facilities for physical 


education, are the chief recommendations in 


the report ol a special committee of experts 
which has been making a survey of the entire 
Newton school system, as reported in the 
Boston Transcript. 

The special committee, consisting of George 
A. Mirick, former deputy commissioner of edu 


MacNary, 


work in the 


cation for New Jersey; Egbert E. 


former director of industrial 
Springtield schools, and James H. Van Sickle, 
Springfield 


the school committee to 


former superintendent of the 


schools, was asked by 
provide specific answers to the following ques 
tions : 

Are the publie schools of Newton being oper 
ated now as efficiently and economically as pos 
sible and are there any features of its educational 
system which could be dropped without serious 
detriment or any which could with advantage be 
added or strengthened? 

Is the amount now expended by Newton upon 
its schools disproportionate to its financial re 
sources? 

Is the amount expended by Newton upon its 
schools disproportionate to the amount expended 
upon other municipal requirements? 


Would it be wise for Newton, in view of its 
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division into numerous scattered villages, to adopt 
the junior high school system? 

If so, would it be possible to adapt the exist 
ing school buildings to use as junior high schools? 
If it is advisable to erect new buildings for 


should 


buildings contain, and what is the best type ¢ 


junior high schools, what features those 


building? 
the sehools, 


“consid 


Diseussing the matter of cost of 
the committee is of the opinion that 
ing the large area of Newton, its exceptional] 
large high school membership and its widely 
separated population centers, the schools ar 
managed at as small expense as is consistent 
with the high standard demanded by a popul 
tion of rather exceptional intelligence.” 

To the question whether the city is spending 
as much as it ought to spend on edueation, 
made that Newton is 


answer is venerous 


support of its schools without being extrava 


gant. It is further declared that the amount o 
money devoted to education is not out of pro 
portion to the amount devoted to other muni 
pal activities. 

In regard to the junior high school plan 
committee makes the positive statement tha 
s clearly the on 


this form of organization 


which the city should adopt. The report pre 


sents arguments in favor ot the junior hig 
school system and various explanations to show 
that it will be possible for the city to use some 
of the present buildings for junior high scho 


pul poses. 


THE CHINA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


TweLvE Americans, three British and thre 


Chinese constituted the China Edueationa 


Commission, the chairman of which, Professo 
Ernest De Witt 


the University of Chieago after five mont! 


Burton, recently returned 
absence. The purpose of the commission wa 
to make a study of educational conditions 
China with special reference to a definition 
policy for the schools that are conducted un 
Christian auspices. 

Members ot 
four and five hundred schools, and had oppo 


the commission visited betwee 


tunity of conference with educators of 


classes, government, private, and missiona 
The report of the commission is on the press 


Shanghai in Chinese and in English and w 











6, 1922 
published in New York and London in 
English 
{mong the members ot the commission wert 
Bishop Francis J. MeConnell, formerly presi 


nt of DePauw University; President Kenyon 
L.. Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College; President Mary E. Woolley, ot 
Mount Holyoke College; and Dean William F. 
Russell, of the School of Education of the Um 


versity of Iowa. 


CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MISSION OF PERU 
[x the fall of 1920 Dr. Harry E. Bard, then 
adviser to the Peruvian minister of instruction, 
employed a group of American educators 
form an educational mission to the Republic 
Twenty-three in all were engaged, 


to 


of Peru. 
among whom were Dr. Lester M. Wilson, direc- 
or of examinations and studies; Forrest B. 
Spaulding, director of libraries and museums; 
Frank L. Crone, director of schoolhouse con- 
struction; and W. W. Andrew, Glenn W. 
Caulkins and John K. Breedin, as directors of 
three regions into which the republic is 
divided for purposes of administration. Dr. 
H. G. Lull, Dr. W. E. Dunn and E. C. Phillips 
were selected to head the colleges of the Uni- 
Technical Dr. F. L. 
({ndrews was assigned as director of students’ 
San Marcos 


The 


were sent to secondary schools or assigned 


it 


versity of Schools and 


activities for the University of 
ind the University of Technical Schools. 


o general supervision. 

“Due partly to lack of funds and partly to 
taulty organization the mission has not made 
atisfactory the year just 
closed,” it is now announced. The University 
» Technical Schools was never opened and 


progress during 


the three men assigned to it have resigned from 
the service. The University of San Marcos 
emains closed due to a strike of students an 
professors and Dr. Andrews has applied for 
release. 

The government has lately decided upon a 
eorganization. Dr. Lester M. Wilson sue- 
ceeds Dr. Bard as director general and Frank 
L. Crone sueceeds W. W. Andrew while re- 
taining his tormer post of director of school- 


house construction. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Francis L. Bacoyx, principal of the high 
school at Meriden, Conn., has been elected 
principal of the Newton ( Mass.) High School, 
and will assume his duties there in the fall. 

Rosert E. Laramy, for nine vears superin 
tendent of the publie schools of Easton, Pa., 
and one of the most prominent city school 
superintendents of Pennsylvania, recent), 


board by a 


to 4, those opposing him giving a 


failed of reelection by his school 


vete of 5 
their reason “incompatibility.” Civic, fraterna 
and welfare organizations adopted resolution 
and appointed committees to try to prevail on 


the members of the board to reelect him. but 


the vote remained unchanged. 
Harvard 


lectures at the 


PRESIDENT LOWELL, of University, 


third 


delivered the course ol 
Rice Institute on the Foundation in 
Publie Affairs, April 24, 25 and 26. This le 


tureship was inaugurated two years ago by 


Godwin 


the present chief justice of the United States, 
and held last year by the British ambassador to 
the United States. 

Munic pa 


directing the surve, 


BE, president of the 
Akron, is 


Arizona 


Park R. Kor 
University of 
heing made by 


ot the University of 


the United States Bureau of Edueation a 
request of the regents of the university. Asso 
Kolbe is L. FE. Blau 


specialist in land-grant college statisties at 
bureau. The field 
pleted in March and a preliminary report mad: 


ciated with President 


work at Tucson was com 


to the regents by the survey committee at 
time. 

Yale 
University, has been named acting president of 
Vassar College during the half year of absence 
in Europe of President Henry N. MacCracken, 


Dr. Nettleton is chairman 


Proressor GreorGe H. Nerrieron, of 


beginning next fall. 
of the department of English at Yale, and ha 
been granted leave of absence by the Yale Cor 
peration. 

Dr. D. Wricot WILSON, associate professor 
Medical 


1 
nas 


of physiological chemistry in the 
School of Johns Hopkins University, 


named professor of physiological chemistry at 


, 
peen 


the University of Pennsylvania 
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C. Howarp Waker, lecturer at Harvard JOHN J. MAHONEY, state supervisor of Ame 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, icanization for Massachusetts, has been aj 
has been elected president of the Boston Society pointed director of extension courses at 
of Arts and Crafts. Harvard Graduate School of Education, w 


. membership in the faeulty of the school. T} 
LORNE W. Barcuay, director of the depart- I : 


ment of edueation of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, is in charge of the Scouts’ camps in France 


appointment is the first step in the developn 
ot extension work for teachers by cooperatio 


; between fhe Harvard Graduate school of Ed 
conducted under the auspices of the American 


: ; " eation and the Boston Universitv School o 
Committee for Devastated France. The French . 


; Education. Mr. Mahoney has accepted the a; 
government has been so impressed with Mr. coke 
' . . pointment at Boston University as professor o 
Barelay’s work that it has granted the Scout : 
; education with the understanding that he w 
movement a subsidy of 100,000 franes. 
devote part of his time to the organization a 
Ix order to aid seniors about to graduate 1n_ direction of extension courses given jointly 
June to select their profession or business in the two institutions. 
life, Professor George B. MeClellan has been 


mass Wittiam A. BerripGe, instructor in ¢ 
asked by President John Grier Hibben to act ' 


nomies at Harvard, has been awarded 


as voeational adviser to the senior class for 1! 


$1,000 prize for the best essay in the 192 


oo Ee ae Sher Se essay contest conducted by the Pollak Foun 
Proressor WILLIAM Duane, of Harvard tion for Economic Research. His subject w 
University, has been awarded the John Scott “(Unemployment and the business cycle.” T 
Medal and Certificate, with its honorarium of 500 first prize for competitors in the hig 
$800, for his research work in radio-activity  <ehool group was won by Edgar H. Ailes, ela 
and X-rays. The award is made annually by of 1921 of the Northern High School of D 
the Board of Directors of City Trusts of Phila-  troit, Mich., now a freshman in the Univers 
delphia. of Michigan. His subject was “The advantag 
Miss Reoina Groves, a teacher in Madison, . and defects of compulsory adjudication 
Wis., and a charter member of the Madison industrial disputes.” The judges have 
Federation of Teachers, No. 35, has been elect- nounced that no essay submitted by a coll 


ed by a large majority a member of the Mad- student was worthy of a first prize; a seco 


ison Board of Education. Miss Groves is sec prize was awarded in the college student grou 
retary of the Madison Federation of Labor and Dr. Witus GayLorp TccKer, former d 


legislative representative of the Wisconsin of the Albany Medical College and form 


H, 


State Federation of Teachers. professor of chemistry for 40 years, died 
Proressor JoHN Frazer. dean of the Towne pneumonia at Albany, N. Y., on April 22. 

Scientific School of the University of Pennsyl- Was 72 years old. 

vania, will represent seven American technical THE Alumni Teachers’ Conference of Bo: 


schools as engineering exchange professor to [University was held in Boston on April 29 


France next year. 
‘ TuHeE hundredth anniversary of the grant 


FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS, supervisor of of the original charter to Hobart Colleg 


commercial education for the State of Penn- 1822 was celebrated at the college on Am 
sylvanis as *n appointed associate pro- , ; , 
ylvania, has been appointed associate pri Tue Thirty-fourth Educational Cont 
‘Q - a 29 f} ; y arvar ’nivereit wf ’ 

fessor of edueation in the Harvard University of the Academies and High Schools in relat 


Graduate Se ’ Education. Ini "hi he] 
iraduate School of Education with the University of Chicago will be he 


Mrs. Grace StTrRacHaN ForsyTHe, associate the university on May 11 and 12, the g 
superintendent of schools of New York City, topic for consideration being “Personnel P 
who has been seriously ill, is reported to be lems.” Among the speakers at the first genet 


somewhat improved. session will be Dean Leon C. Marshall, o! 
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School of Commeree and Administration, who 
will give an address on “The social science 
courses in the junior high school.” Other ses 
sions will diseuss “The administration of high 
school credits,” “Duties and responsibilities of 
deans of girls,” and “Measuring the products 


of high school instruction.” 


THE principal universities east of the Missis- 
sippi River have postponed the opening of thei: 
summer sessions in order to cooperate with 
the National Edueation Association in the July 
meeting. Harvard, Boston University, Yale 
and Columbia are among the universities which 
have announced this action. 


A airt of $100,000 to Bowdoin College by 
Frank A. Munsey, the publisher, was an- 
nounced by President Kenneth C. M. Sills on 
April 24. This benefaction, President Sills 
said, virtually insures to the college the whole 
of a $600,000 endowment to be devoted largel 
to inereasing salaries. The General Education 
Board has offered the college $150,000 on con 
dition that pledges for $450,000 be secured 
before July 1. 


THe million dollar fund which is_ being 
raised for Roberts College, Constantinople 
Woman’s College and the American University 
of Beirut now totals 552,000. The latest 
large gift is that of Cleveland H. Dodge, who 


gave $165,000. 


STEPHENS CoLLEGE, of Columbia, Mo., las 
awarded a contract for a dormitory to cost 
$101,000, which will house 141 girls. The con 
tractor is under bond to deliver the building 
October 1, or to forfeit $2,000, with an addi- 
tional $100 for every day until it is completed. 


LIGHTNING which struck at Leyola Univer- 

ty, New Orleans, on April 28 caused a fire 
that destroyed the pharmacy, one school build- 
ing and one dormitory. The damage was esti- 
mated at $70,000. 

THe Commonwealth Fund, of New York, hax 
appropriated $10,000 for the use of Professo 
Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Ch 
cago, in the systematie study of the educational 


value of various kinds of pictures. 


l'He largest class in the history of the Uni 
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versity ol Missou oS stude was gradu 
ated at the university’s cishteenth annnel con 
mencement on April 26. Honorary degrees ol 


doctor of laws were conferred on two alumni, 
Judge C. B. Fa s, of the Umited States Dhis 
triet Court, and Dr. Richard L. Sutton, of the 


University of Kansas 


A SERIES of articles on American colleges, 
based on the results of first hand visits to the 
institutions, began in the Vew York Evening 
Post on April 22. John Palmer Gavit is writ 


ing the series. 


THE New York Teachers’ Union is ealling 
attention to the operation of moving picture 
machines in the schools by unlicensed operator: 


as possibly involving the safety of the childrer 


MATERIAL in the series of Lessons in Com 
mumty and National Life, originally prepared 
during the war by the Food Administration and 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, is now to be 
put into permanent form, for publie school 
use, by the heads of the departments of political 
economy and education at the University of 
Chicago, with the aid of a corps of assistants 
chosen from the faculty of the university and 
the University High School and Elementar 
School. 

THE United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
associate specialist in trade and industrial edu 
cation in the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, at a salary of $3,000-3,500. Re 
ceipt of application will close May 23 

Dr. Vera Dancuakorr, of the College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
has made public letters showing the sufferings 
of eminent scholars and scientists in Russia 
Money for food drafts may he <ent to the 
American Relief Administration, 42 Broadway, 
New York City, and should be marked “fo 
the educational institutions in Russia.” It is 


promised that every institution will get its 
share. 

At the grand encampment of the Knights 
Templars, held at New Orleans during the week 
ot April 25, the order considered without def 


inite action a plan to spend $400,000 each vear 


for the edueation of American girls and bovs 
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phe ‘por ol tine pecia committee ecom 
mended that S300 000 be ransterrec trom 
permanent Tund as ua n eu tor the propos 
educational plan and that e: of the 400.0 
IK nights Templa n nited States 
isse@s ed *] a vea to provide lo the ph lal 

Op 

\7 meeting ol limistrativ prir 


pals of the Washington, D. C., schools o 
Apru 25, » iperintencdent Frank W. Ballou 
presented the immediate necessity tor more 
junior high chools so distributed tha inert 


muy pe one ea ( et ot tne ¢ \ 


THe Boston committee which is arranging 
for the sixtieth annual convention of the Na 
tional Education Association the first week in 


July, has assigned the chairmen ot the various 
ub-committees which will have charge of the 
preparations. The appointments, which have 
been confirmed by the executive committee, are 
as follows: William C. Crawford, housing; 
James E. Moyer, halls and meeting places; 
Augustine L. Rafter, information; John A 
O’Shea, music; George E. Brock, finance; 
Robert S. Weeks, entertainments; William E. 
Snow, badges and decorations; John C. Brod 
head, exhibits; Mary MeSkimmon, membership. 
“The task which eonfronts the housing com 
mittee, the finding of ample lodging facilities 
for some 30,000 conventioneers, is a gigantic 


one’, remarks the Boston Transcript, “and an 


elaborate organization of this eommittee has 
already been effected. Canvass is under way 


to locate suitable rooms whieh may be rented 


by the convention in Boston.” 


A total of 209 applications have been re- 
ceived by the authorities of Swarthmore Col 
lege in the competition for the five annual open 
scholarships whieh carry a stipend of $560 
each year and have been established experi 


mentally by a friend in an effort to raise the 


general standard of college students. The. 
have been submitted by students living in 23 
different states. In addition to these schola 


ship applications, 110 men and 413 wome: 
have applied for admission under the general 
entrance requirements. This brings the number 
of applications for admission to next vear’s 
freshmen class to the high total of 732. As the 


college enrollment is limited to 500 each yea 


k: fi \’ 





ae) 
only about 180 may be entered in t! esh 
class. This means that only one fourth of 
seeking admission will really matriculate 
THe Columbia University Couneil rece 
announced the award of 34 tellowships in 
~( } olarships tor 1922 23 to = udents in » 
departments of the university. There wer: 
applicants. 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that 


I 


proposea 


ventive Medicine. 


Panama governmen 


+ 


Gorgas Institute of Tropic 


has provided a site for 


al and Pr 


The site 1s adjacent 


St. Thomas Hospital, contains laboratories 


buildings 


} 


and represents 


mately $500,000. 


\ PRI 


re of $3,000 | 


o be 


fiven 


ea to an American woman who h 


eminence 
) e 

( olueve i 
upon ne 


in June. 


SEVEN 


States oOo 


in some 


Alumna 


torm 


ot w 


ork W il] 
B 


Association of 


ix a tribute to 


Dr. 


M. Cat 


retirement as p esident of 


rY-EIGHT eities throughout 


bserved 


W eek, follow ing 


by C. M. Tremaine, who inaugurated the p! 


April 


30 


in general 


-May 6 


a prog! 


n New York City three years ago. 


a cost ot a 


nr 
Dp 
} 
rt 


“every 


as achieve 


he 
rvn 


‘eV 


am 


T 


yram included concerts, musicales and 


with special events in many schools. 


York pu 


bhic schools, 


pupil 


L- 
ls took 


pal 


» + 


our 


{ 
der 
lui 


May 
Thom 


M 


devi 


he 


D 


recita 


In 


competition for the best essay on musie 


Tue board of editors ot 


vear book of the 


Ne 


the Badger, stude 
W iseon 
of W 


University of 


chose as the ten foremost graduates « 


eonsin the following: 


Bishop Samuel Fall 


Chieago; Berton Braley, poet; Edward S. 


dan, president of the Jordan Motor Car C¢ 


pany; Honore Willsie, editor of the Delinea 


Paul S. Reinsich, diplomat; John J. Esch, 


author of the Eseh-Cummins law; Zona Gal 


pic 
Johns H 


writer; 


William 


T. Walsh, 


director; Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood, . 


kins Un 


iversity, 


surge 


0n, 


moving 


and Max 


Ma 


Madison, inventor of the submarine detecto 


Rospert O. SMALL, deputy commissione: 


education in Massachusetts, recently app 


before a legislative committee in support 


measure to permit the discontinuance of 


tinuation 


schools 


when 


the 


number 


ol 


pu 


i 
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tall helow ZOU The eontinuation school svs <Vsten each . ool « vide 
tem had been a great success, he said, and was = groups of ten schools each, which are visited 
now in operation In 49 cities and towns in the egular intervals by “helping teachers.” voung 
state. He believed, however, that for adminis men and women specializing in rural eduea 
trative reasons some ot the schools can be com tion, who take Oo the ural te; ‘ deas and , 
bined into a distriet at a large annual saving methods designed to xsist olvine loeal 
THI! Kentuek y State Board ef Edueation problems The Kiwanis ¢ " elp to Tnanee 
decided that hereafter certificates to teach i this work, and recently was host at a co 
Kentucky high schools will be given without ence in Ypsilanti wi . " tended the 
examination to students who have completed chool officers and teach ( Wd oO 
two vears of work in eolleges and universities, Washtenaw and Wayne Countis 
both standard and junior. SuPpERI DE. H.sM. R mg Santa 
LONDON d spatche to the P/ ladel ph a Publ Monica, president ! tin Cahtori ty 
Ledger state that the diseussion which has been School Teachers’ As~« 
enlivening the columns of the Times on the tate-wide study of the hg ool + ‘ ? 
ibject, “What shall we do with our sons?” \ committee of fifteen to be appointed to 
started by a father who held that there were take the lead in the wo 
no prospects tor vouths these days, has ealled SENOI , Merc e Sore r chan 
forth a letter from Samuel Rea, president ot teacher of San Ju Porto Rico. who has heen 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. In reply to th n the United States attending the Pan-Ame 
question whether a man with college training jean Conference of the National League ot 
could enter the railroad field and find rapid Women Voters at Baltimore. April 20-23. 
advancement, he answered “yes” emphatiecall reported by the New York Times as asserting 
and gave his reasons and examples to the ex that “the inet pressing problem confronting 
ent of a column the Porto Riean publi hool stem at the 
U'NpER the auspices of the U. S. Bureau ot present time is the lack of Christian and moral 
Kdueation, there is held annuallv a “eonten training.” Miss Sol: acinit thisat cnt hee 
ence of men from institutions in the Mississippi espects the publi ool tem, whi 
Valley engaged in training teachers of the modeled on that ef the nited States. a 
manual arts and industrial edueation.” Five tactory, but she object » the opposition @1 
ears ago a comuinittee made a study ot the ew the commissioner of education ot Po » Rice 
ricula of these institutions, as a result of which to the type of mo eaching ) vn ed 
a numbe of significant developments have the hools under Spa le 
taken place. In order to facilitate the prepara Ox December 27, 1921. the Ameri I> 
tion ot a report on these developments at the chological Association const ted a Section of 
next conference, to be held at the Univers Consulting Psvecholog : { ne ership 
of Wisconsin, in December, 1922, the Bureau ‘ ‘ 
’ open to persons the é ry “ 
ot Edueation has ealled upon the colleges and of ¢ nical Psve olog he ‘ ~~ 
niversities tor intormation giving outlines ol for taking o h . : ' ” 
courses of instruction for the preparation ot mailed to the dare ’ , 
Ipervisors, directors and teachers ot voca \; aa orizec 1 n dle ‘ 
onal edueatior ndustrial edueation, o nd not ree 9 : , ie 
anual arts subjects.” to with the rence , 


fae Kiwanis Club, of Ypsilanti, Mich., is tion's committee, Dr. F. L. Wells, 74 1 voor 


cooperating with the Michigan State Normal! Rd.. Boston Ma Ap ( ec ” 
College in earrying out a zone system of supe fore May 10, will be completed o iho 
vision and help n rural school districts devel June 1. _ sequel 1} 

oped bv Professo ittman, of the department pleted as prompt < the oO e 4 ‘ 
of rural education of the college. Under this ~ponder permits, ané 
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lo 7” ant eting « ‘ CO er The are to serve for ¢ ea tter 
} notice e given whel e com nstallation 
et 1 po take up applications tro The insignia of the acade W consist 0 
aT 7 othe i? iose authorized as above a ribbon of the degree color of the tellow ar 
i bronze medal attached thereto, bearing on 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE proper face a likeness of the seal of the [ 


THE DOCTORS’ ACADEMY OF THE UNI- versity of Arizona and on the reverse face th 
VERSITY OF ARIZONA name of the fellow, his degree, the vear of 1 


Q~N an oecns10 Lirhicy ue I the histo ol eonlerring on him ot said degree, and the name 
American edu on, February 11, 1922, a cnar ot the institution so conterring, and also 
ts wea rranted tf nbpe! oO the cul date ol his hecom ng a tetiow o Tine cade 
e Unive of Arizona as possess not The academy will have power to grant ¢ 
pr rte mial deo ? ‘ rree ; i ‘to to ! ilone ! e fil I im na on 
the Doctors’ \ len ot é | r ot tion with other Ike iwademit t tier, 
\) ol The }? Dont ol Cutie f Pode ot nen n othe college ne ? 
pro sation of keer 1) ot researe in ! pol whom 1 heen cont ( i 0 ro 
finer love oft ola > In Lae in iitimni, Onal doctors degree no cursu ( eaden 
fhe encourageme! ot grad ‘ al n the o entel nto formal association wit olin 
I nive oO Arizona, and the deepening ol academies nitiated in the manne 1LOYres: 
t ‘ ot tellow 1) betwee! li It, and Said association may rise into a Nation: Do 
ilumy tors’ Academy as its executive body » «tO 
Provision is made for the election of three will. Dr. Francis Potter Daniels and D 
ela t ot fellovy | if if Ve fello ire to Fran =: Cummins Lo ] ood are ) epre 
co! | lel ol pe or por 0 i hee i¢ academ\ n all mover . lool i. 0 i 
re terred a no rote onal doctor's ce rrer » the establishment of said association ine 
rT} arsu ine who are regents, omeer me! Nat onal Dor ors’ Leact n oOo Whit I 
he ot the tae | 0 il Wn? OL Tt . | nivers! st 
ot Ar onan. The hono i! tellows are to eon While the purpose ot the acaden pP 
solely of persons who have had conferred marily honorary, vet it will at all times afto 
upon ther i! honora wtor’s degree and to those so minded an opportunity to do act 
who are revents. officers, members of the tae work n scholarship and researenh \t . 
ultv, o alum? (ineluding honorar alumni ) one of its regular sessions vearl; to he « 
of the University of Arizona. The associate voted to the reading and discussion of pape 
ellow ire to consist of persons upon wher of high merit The academ moreover, 
as heen conferred a non-professional doctor’ seek to aid in solving the perplexing ol 
decre in ¢ , ane = ng resident in pro ot graduate study mn the Univers ) \ 
pinguity to t ! Vv, are if t envavged ona The academ\ Is to ehe It 
! resenr 0 protesslol il work « a nature ot its fellows to the extent ol { Powe 
sin that ‘ ociation of sa persol with promote a spirit of resear im cho - 
the acaden ill be of value bo thereto and n the raculty of the university, the acaden 
o the Universit oft Arizona Provisior e to bestow a medal upon t t mi ry Oo 
“also mace ( am on to associate fellow faculty who during any current vea . 
}? of holade ot pre tessional docto ee degrees hace the most 1 otable cor bution ) 
n cursu who are regents, officers or members or scholarship among the members of 
of the fa of the universit Former re faculty. Said medal will carry therew 
gents, officers, or members of the faculty, who the recipient the freedom of the academ 
nossess proper qualific ons. are also all sessions devoted to the reading ol pa] 
eligible » nssoelate fellows )) eo The Doctors’ Academy, as above b V 
Che oftie ol le acacde co! st ot a pres forth, is the fruit of a long stud v . 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasure) of an organization that will function 
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sitv—are not interested in intellectual work, 


It will 


cease to be an educational institution unless its 


that college is in danger of extinction 


; 


directors have the wisdom and the courage to 
of lite. 
questions pe! 


that 


revolutionize its whole manner 


One of the most important 
haps the most important question of all 
confronts Ameriean colleges 


What 


coming under the control of men and women 


to-day is this: 


ean be done to keep the colleges trom 


trustees, alumni, and undergraduates—who are 


not interested in intellectual work? Untor- 
funate ly, the problem is made muéh more difti 
the fact 


protessors 


ntelleetual 


cult by that in most colleges there are 


who do not themselves engage in 


work, and these protessors are 


sometimes most popular with the undergradu- 
ates. 

The solution seems to be two-fold: the stim- 
ulation of the young people to do intellectual! 
work through the influence and the example of 
able teachers and investigators, and the elim- 
ination of those who ean not or will not do sat- 
Neither 


suffice alone. 


istactory intellectual work. one of 


these remedies will One is posi- 


tive and the other is negative, but both are 


needed. 

There is probably no subject that causes so 
much aerimonious discussion in our coHege and 
university eireles as that of the elimination of 


the unfit. There are even some college 


pro 


sors who do not believe in any elimination 


all, and who seem to be of the opinion that 
every American boy and girl should be allowed 
f ' 


whether he 
They 


freshmen 


o go to eollege and remain there 


be intelligent and industrious or not. 


suggest that the “stupid and lazy 


be isolated in separate classes. I have even 
heard the suggestion made that such under- 


receive treatment sinnlar to that 


} 
rraduates 


which accorded to morons in institutions for 


‘ 


teeble-minded. 


Fortunately there are not many sueh 


pro 


fessors in the better colleges; but, on the other 


hand, few are the eolleges where the majority 


facultv have the wisdom and the com 


ol the 


age justly but unflinchingly to eliminate all 


have n 


the unfit. Certain Eastern colleges 


part protected themselves from an inrush of 


the un hy setting up the barrier of entrance 
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examinations. A few others in the Middk 


West and on the Pacifle Coast 


raised the passing grade until the examinatio: 


have recent! 


are a real ordeal. In the majority of eur co! 


leges the faculties have taken little or no con 


eerted action. Here and there a college may 


“drop” a number of freshmen because the 


did not make enough but, fo 


t} 


eredit points, 


11 


1e most part, this remedy is applied weak 


and hesitatingly. This professor or that, o 
some department or other, may “raise 


standard,” but if the standard rises so hig! 


to cause prominent university athletes 


put on probation or to keep a considerabk 


number of freshman “pledges” from being 


initiated into leading fraternities, inevitab!] 


an outery comes from the undergraduates an 


from the alumni and the standards are otten 


All college men now know 


promptly lowered. 
what happened recently to two professors w 
their 


Pennsylvania college. 


refused to lower standards in a ecertair 


I am of the opinion that the college wl! 


does not ruthlessly eliminate the unstit 


doomed. Moreover, I see no injustice to 

unfit in eliminating them. It is true that ev 
boy and girl is entitled to an education, eve 
++ 


f he be mentally defective; but our colleg 


and universities are not the best place 


Nor Ss 


a college harbor in its midst any boys o 


which to train mental defectives. 


who ean do satisfactory intellectual wo 


they wish who for 


Such 


to do so, but 


some 


or other will not do it. voung peop 


might do very well in trade schools, in off 
or on tarms, and become useful citizens 
them to w 


cruelly unfair to them to allow 


their time in college. It is not only unt 


unjust to all other undergra: 


them, it is 


with whom they come in contact, for 
influence is pernicious. 
College a 


able met » 


I see no need of pessimism. 


istrators and professors are 
women, and our students are, after all 
and done, the pick of our American 
But I believe that a time is near at hand 
learning w 


our institutions of higher 


orely tried, and when the college facultie 
need all the wisdom and courage they p: 


And, finally, I am econvineed that there 








one solution, which 1s two fold to be e, tuevy mav expec to 1ecrees In the third place, 
mneliv, that the colleges and universities have tT ma! serve as a gwuice the eleetion oO 
and inspiring teachers and investigators, studies in the senior eal 
it they fearlessly eliminate all unde: Since its organization the Horace Mann H 
iduates who are not able or willing to do Sehool for Girls has consider educatiot 
stactor" ntelleetual work ruldaanee an integral part ol ts tunction a 
I ( H college preparator choo | PN¢E P 
( ROMANCE LANGUAG! Crence xamination lor « eve { t A 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND chool even more specific and exact 

STATISTICS Accordingly, the Thorndike  Intellige 
HE RESULTS OF THE THORNDIKE INTEL- /Xamination for High School Graduates* v 
IGENCE EXAMINATION IN THE SENIOR ziven early in the fall of 1921 to the memb 
CLASS OF THE HORACE MANN HIGH of the senior class. Fifty-four students in a 
o SCHOOL FOR GIRLS took the examination, which w: riven d 





{ eXxa } mn oft he eurrieulum ofl i ecuia chool hou . 1¢@ @! e® mo , ) 
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ould not be surprising, en { the , = ara 
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more} o the colle ve, ol determining 4O-U4 ! 
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ether a uden nas the degree ol mental e- 20 , 
necessal or coping suecessfully with 80-84 ' 
egze worl In an increasing number of col =~ 30 
nd univers ‘ thoroughly objective evi 70-74 LU ‘ 
; 4} ( 6Y q i 
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ot inte gence examinations for college 60-64 10 ’ S 
, . 95-59 
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atit ving oO note 


Horace Mann Hig! 
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* Aceording t he 


g suggestion 
eographed ¢ 
examination 


lowing 


colleg 


advised 


teacher’s 


is 


9 
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raced 
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veda 


itions 


sire to attend should 


a standard intelligence exam 
f value. Hene« 


School 

niors 

ie information usual ub 

candidate, a statement as to her 
intelligence examination des¢ 


ticle as important supplementary « 


Lie fitness to do college work. 
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ratings, in only 
there a divergence 


2 having a divergence 








